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Prat, Ferdinand, S.J. 
Jesus Christ, His Life, His Teaching and 
His Work 


Translated from the French by John J. Heenan, S.J. 
Dec. 15, 1950. 2 vols. 560p. and 558p. $12.00. 


Bruce. 


This monumental work is indeed an enduring master- 
piece. Pere Lagrange, the noted Scripture scholar, has 
called it “the best life of Christ in existence”. The 
author himself has remarked that all the Lives of Christ 
are distinguished by some particular merit, be it their 
learning, their style, their piety or their eloquence— 
his own work eclipses all others precisely by its superior 
combination of all these qualities. Having run through 
sixteen editions in the original French, its two compre- 
hensive volumes are now made available in an all but 
flawless English translation. The publisher, too, may 
join the author and the translator in accepting laurels, 
for he has turned out a finely printed and handsomely 
bound edition. 


Pere Prat would be the first to admit that there is 
no substitute for direct contact with the Gospels. A 
life of Christ, however, may variously supplement the 
reading of the Gospels. In the first place the Gospels 
were written by and for men of another age and if 
we are to grasp their complete meaning and taste their 
full savor, we need an initiation into their background 
by one who is conversant with the customs and insti- 
tutions, the ways of thinking and speaking, which were 
prevalent at the time. To perform this task, it would 
be hard to imagine anyone more eminently qualified, 
by both study and personal experience, than Pere Prat. 
Further, the Gospels were not intended to be biog- 
raphies in the modern meaning of the term. Each 
Evangelist writes with his own particular purpose for 
his own particular audience and accordingly selects his 
material and arranges his order of presentation. A 
new illumination arises when their views are unified 
and disposed in a strictly historical seuqence. We 
gain, for instance, a heightened sense of the dramatic 
movement of Christ’s life from the time of His baptism 
to His death and resurrection. The successive periods 
or phases of his activity, the gradual manifestations of 
His Person and His work, the diverse results among 
people, friends and enemies, the unfolding of crises up 
to the astounding climax, all these fit together to form 
the picture of a life at once human and divine. Pere 
Prat has undertaken the function of creating this picture 
with a scholar’s passion for accuracy, a historian’s sense 
of reality and an artist’s concern for expression. As a 
scholar he confounds those who would mangle ¢! 
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Gospel to suit their own preconceptions. As a historian 
he shows us that the reality of Christ’s life is more 
sublime than the pious creations of the imagination. 
As an artist he convinces us that the authentic facts are 
more moving than any fictionalized additions. 


The main stream of the text in these volumes moves 
along continuously in a skillful blending of narrative 
and explanation. Selected footnotes deal briefly with 
interpretations of the original text, references to sources 
and the opinions of other writers. Supplementary notes 
at the back of each volume, twenty-six in all, give more 
extended consideration to such topics as the country ‘of 
Palestine, time and money systems, the genealogy and 
relatives of Jesus, the parables and miracles of the 
Gospel, the apparitions of the risen Christ, etc. The 
Introduction evaluates the scriptural and secular sources 
for the life of Christ. An appendix to the first volume 
discusses the chronological order of events and in the 
form of tables presents a harmonized synopsis of all 
four Gospels. Practically every question that can be 
asked concerning the life of Christ is authoritatively 
dealt with. 


Human beings stand in desperate want and desperate 
need of the belief that truth and love are the supreme 
values and, because they are of God, will prevail. 
Many complain that they return without such assur- 
ance from their contact with the world and their meet- 
ings with men. In the life of Christ they can find the 
supreme and serene triumph of the spirit. Not by a 
single word does He betray the Truth. Never by so 
much as the beginning of a gesture does he refuse Love. 
His triumph, however, is one of mystery. With every 
further penetration of the Gospels the conviction grows 
deeper that here in this human nature which we have 
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heard, which we can have seen with our eyes, which 
we have looked upon and our hands have handled, 
here in the flesh is incarnated the eternal plenitude of 
Truth and the divine fullness of Love. To prepare us 
for such a reading of the inspired and inspiring Gospels, 
Pere Prat has discharged his task, humbly, and reli- 
giously, and well. 


* * * 


Thomas, Lowell, Jr. 
Greystone Press. Nov. 27, 1950. 
When, after years of news commenting on a national 
radio network, Lowell Thomas, senior, found he could 
have an eight-to-nine week vacation in May of 1949, 
he decided to try to fulfill a lifelong ambition to visit 
“forbidden Tibet”. Tibet, the high tableland hidden 
behind the towering Himalayas, is and has been for- 
bidden to foreigners for centuries. But to his surprise, 
permission was granted to the Lowell Thomases, pére 
et fils, to make the journey to the sacred city of Lhasa, 
and to remain there for several weeks as guests of the 
Dalai Lama. L.T.Sr. was granted an extended leave 
by his radio network sponsors after he proposed to take 
with him portable recording equipment and send out 
viva-voce accounts of his journey as he went along. 
His son, already introduced to travel and to moun- 
taineering by the example and encouragement of his 
illustrious father, accompanied him. They ascribe the 
bestowal of the coveted permission to enter the remote 
theocratic sanctuary to the growing Tibetan fear of 
invasion by Communist forces. Recent news reports 
prove that fear was well grounded. 


The book is lavishly illustrated with some one hundred 


Out of This World 
320p. $3.75. 


photographs, nearly a third of which are in full color, 
which gives it somewhat the appearance of an extended 


article from the National Geographic. And the ac- 
count of the expedition makes easy reading, reflecting 
a good deal of the voyagers’ friendly interest in the 
amazing country they traversed, the people they en- 
countered, as well as a rather naive approach to the 
nature of the religion which dominates the entire life 
of the nation. The book, however, makes no pretense 
of being anything but a travel-log. It is not a definitive 
“scientific study” of Tibet and things Tibetan. Perhaps 
for that reason, it whets the reader’s appetite to learn 
more about this strange survival of a culture which 
deliberately eschews modern industrialism as being of 
its nature inimical to the spiritual life to which Tibet 
is dedicated. 

The religion which dominates the life of Tibet is a 
modified or transmogrified form of Buddhism. Almost 
ten percent of its population live as monks or nuns in 
monasteries, or lamaseries, several of which house thou- 
sands within their walls. The only wheels permitted 
in Tibet are the ever-present prayer-wheels. There are 
no traffic problems in Lhasa arising from parked 
vehicles. There are no vehicles. Nor are there any 
cinema-palaces, automats, television receivers, plumb- 
ing, central heating. Most of the people are illiterate, 
unable to read even their hallowed scriptures. Medi- 
cine is primitive in the extreme. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the rigorous exclusion of foreigners, the ruling au- 
thorities of Tibet keep themselves informed of the 
major trends of world movements outside their moun- 
tain fastnesses, and seem to be desirous of promoting 


Prat — Thomas — Jennings 


Best SELLER 
some form of trade with the “outside world” and prip 
cipally with the United States. 


That, at least, is the impression which the Thomay 
seem to have acquired from their talks with the Regen; 
and several of the high-placed religious and lay leade, 
of Tibet. 

The photographs which Lowell Thomas, Jr., took an 
which are here included, are uniformly clear ap 
interesting. 

* * * 


Jennings, John The Pepper Tre 
Little, Brown. Nov. 21, 1950. 417p. $3.00. 

Known for his novels of early American seafarers, Johp 
Jennings has kept this latest offering in the same geng 
but has added a generous fillip of sex in an attempt t 
spice what still remains a routine adventure story. 
Shubael Coit was the only captain who knew the sour 
of fabulous supplies of pepper and the knowledge ma¢: 
both him and that pious fraud, Abiezer Whippk 
owner of the ship Java, wealthy. Miserly Abiezer wa 
so intent on accumulating wealth and keeping its sour: 
content that he had little hesitation in handing hij 
step-daughter, Jessie, to the semi-bestial, semi-Satani 
Coit on the latter’s demand. Jem Shaw, a footloog 
sailor, passing through town, met and promptly fell in 
love with Jessie. When her parents bethrothed her 
Coit, Jim, not knowing her intended’s name and wish. 
ing to escape his sorrow, signed as mate aboard the 
Java. He was confounded when Coit brought Jessie 
aboard as Mistress Coit and the situation was furthe 
developed when Coit learned of Jem’s love for Jessie 
The voyage to the East Indies was marked by sever 
attempts at murder which Jem outwitted and by: 
division among the crew with both Captain and mate 
having their supporters. Jem fathoms Coit’s secret 
when the Java arrives at the unknown and seemingh 
inaccessible island of Kuala Lampok with whose Malay 
Raja, Atam Dater, Coit is leagued. Coit wants pepper 
and Jem’s death, Raja wants Jessie, while Jem and 
Jessie want escape. The plot unravels into a series 
adventures which include Jem acting as prey in a man 
hunt, Jessie losing her unborn child through Coit’ 
cruelty, the intervention of a Tamil dancing girl and: 
Malay hermit. The story culminates when Jem rescues 
Jessie, the Malays attack the Java and Shubael Coit i 
killed, leaving Jem and Jessie free to be happy everafter 
All in all the book has the making of an interesting 
adventure story but its potentialities are scarcely real- 
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HEADLINERS 

Book and Classification Author and Review 
The Disenchanted (III) Schulberg Nov. 1 
Son of a Hundred Kings (I) Costain Nov. 1 
The Adventurer (IIb) Waltari Nov. 1 
The Cardinal (Ila) Robinson Apr. 1 
Across the River and Into the 

Trees (IIb) Hemingway Oct. 1 
Bennett’s Welcome (IIb) Fletcher Oct. 15 
Floodtide (IV) Yerby Sept. 1 
Joy Street (I) Keyes Dec. 1 
The Spanish Gardener (Ila) Cronin Sept. 1 
Helena (I) Waugh Nov. 1 
Kon-Tiki (1) Heyerdahl Sept. 15 
Belles on Their Toes (1) Gilbreth Oct. 1 
Boswell’s London Journal (III) Boswell Nov. 15 
Out of This World (I) Thomas, Jr. Dec. 15 
The Age of Faith (IV) Durant Dec. 1 





ied. The characters are rather dull and strained, situ- 
ations are forced and numerous contrivances are re- 
quired to reach solutions. It is definitely, not up to the 
mark of the author’s previous books. The inclusion of 
ilicit sexual liaisons and a rather naturalistic approach 
to most moral problems encountered renders the book 
suitable only for adult readers and for them it deserves 
no great recommendation. 


* * ~ 


Johnson, Malcolm Crime on the Labor Front 
McGraw-Hill. Oct. 3, 1950. 243p. $3.50. 


One often hears it said that Pegler is probably a neces- 
sary evil, the implication being that his running expose 
of actual (and alleged) labor racketeering serves to 
keep the unions on their good behavior. ‘Which is 
comparable to saying that the Daily Worker is a neces- 
sary evil because it serves to goad the conscience of 
American business. Maybe so. The trouble is, how- 
ever, that labor has long since quit reading Pegler and 
the American business community has yet to begin 
reading the Daily Worker. And who can blame them? 


Malcolm Johnson, on the other hand, is a horse of a 
diferent color. He, too, has specialized in turning the 
spotlight of publicity on labor racketeering, but his type 
of reporting, in contrast to Pegler’s monotonous fac- 
simile thereof, is all to the good—not a necessary evil, 
but a positive contribution to the welfare of labor and 
of the community as a whole. But what does Johnson 
have that Pegler lacks? Several things. Johnson be- 
lieves wholeheartedly in the necessity of trade unionism 
and in the essential soundness of the vast majority of 
American unions and their officers. He is completely 
objective and unemotional. He is just as critical of 
management as he is of labor and just as critical of 
Republicans as he is of Democrats. He is a reporter 
first, last, and always, whereas Pegler is an ex-reporter 
with a phobia against large segments of the human 
race. Pegler is a public nuisance. Johnson is a public 
servant. 


Johnson’s book, which is highly recommended to spe- 
cialist and general reader alike, is divided roughly into 
two parts. “The first half dozen chapters,” he tells us 
in the opening pages, “are vignettes of various corrupt 
unions and union leaders all over the country. .. . The 
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last half of the book deals extensively and in detail 
with the criminal activities—murder, theft, salary kick- 
backs, padded payrolls, bribery, extortion, blackmail, 
etc.—of one of the most vicious and corrupt of all 
unions, the International Longshoremen’s Association 
in New York City.” “It was this series of articles about 
the ILA, written for the (now defunct) New York 
Sun,” he adds with pardonable pride, “which won a 
Pulitzer Prize in 1949.” The honor was richly deserved. 


There can be little doubt about the accuracy of John- 
son’s description of crime on the waterfront. Other 
authoritative students of the problem have corroborated 
his findings and have informed the reviewer privately 
that, if anything, the situation is even worse than John- 
son has depicted it. Two sets of Johnson’s statistics 
will suffice to indicate how incredibly bad the situation 
really is: 1.) “In New York City alone at least twenty 
murders have been accredited by the Police Depart- 
ment to the activities of gangsters” in one union, the 
ILA. 2.) It is estimated conservatively that organized 
theft of cargo on the New York waterfront comes to an 
annual total of $140,000,000. Add to this the dicta- 
torial control exercised over the membership by the 
leaders of the ILA and you can readily understand why 
Johnson—a loyal union man himself and unquestion- 
ably a friend of the labor movement—feels that labor’s 
reputation is in the balance and will continue to be in 
the balance until such isolated, but nonetheless un- 
speakable scandals are eliminated. 


Johnson knows that labor alone is not responsible for 
criminal conditions on the waterfront. The real cul- 
prit, in his opinion and in the opinion of every other 
expert on the subject, is the inhuman and archaic sys- 
tem of hiring known as the shape-up. The shape-up, 
he insists, is supported by the union and by manage- 
ment alike—by the former because it makes it easier to 
control the memberships and by the latter because it 
guarantees an abundant supply, or over-supply, of man- 
power. This ghastly system of employment, which has 
long since been replaced by the so-called hiring hall in 
almost all of the other major ports of the world, re- 
quires the longshoremen to line up, or “shape-up”, for 
individual employment twice a day before a hiring boss 
who literally has the power of economic life or death 
over them. “Everything about the shape-up,” Johnson 
says, “lends itself to graft and corruption, fear and 
avarice.” 


Unquestionably the shape-up is the principal “institu- 
tion” cause of crime and corruption on the New York 
waterfront. But there are other causes, which are 
listed by Johnson as follows: the union structure which 
permits dictatorial rule, depriving the membership of 
any real voice in formulating policy; political apathy 
and fear, and an oversupply of labor. 


The remedies—which are more easily listed than 
effected — are suggested by an analysis of the evils 
and their causes: the adoption of the hiring hall in 
place of the shape-up; union democracy; political alert- 
ness and courage; and a regularized control of the 
labor supply. 

Johnson, good democrat that he is (he is also a Demo 
crat, we are told), naturally favors voluntary reform 
as opposed to unnecessary governmental regulation. 
He is of the opinion, nevertheless, that voluntary re- 
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form needs to be stimulated and possibly even supple- 
mented by outside intervention. Above everything 
else, we need to have the facts—all of them. “As a 
good beginning,” he adds, “government agencies could 
provide those facts by instituting an official study of 
present labor practices to add to the material already 
at hand. Ideally, the government action would be 
taken on every level—city, state, and Federal—in a 
co-operative inquiry, with effective remedial measures 
as the objective.’ Amen! 





It ought to be mentioned, in conclusion, that Johnson 
devotes an entire chapter of his book to “Priests on the 


Waterfront” — Father John Monaghan of ACTU, 

Fathers Carey and Corridan of the Xavier Labor 
y 

School, and their many secular and religious col- 


leagues—who are ‘‘among the most effective advocates 
of labor reforms on the New York docks... .” The 
hard-headed zeal of these pioneering priests, who, with- 
out fear or favor, are trying to help the workers to 
improve their miserable lot, the few bright 
spots in an otherwise depressing situation. 

Rev. George G. Higgins, 

Assistant Director, 

Social Action eg ae 

National Catholic Welfare C 

Washington, D. C. 


* * a 
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Clark, General Mark Wayne Calculated Risk 


Harper. Oct. 18, 1950. 500p. $5.00. 

General Mark Wayne Clark is at present Chief of 
Army Field Forces. His book is “The Story of the 
War in the Mediterranean” and is appropriately dedi- 
cated “to the men and women of many nationalities 
who fought and who died serving with the Fifth Army 
and the 15th Army Group in Italy. Never did a com- 
mander have more to be proud of than I in being asso- 
ciated with these individuals”. It is a well- 
written, clear and terse account of one of the important 
theaters of war in Europe, and it will repay reading, 
even though at present there is a rueful poignancy in 
reviewing the costly action in which the Allied Armies 
struck the Nazi and Fascist forces in Italy and drove 
them relentlessly, if painfully, northward from Salerno 
to the mountains beyond the Po River. The total 
casualties of this part of the recent war in Europe 
totalled 188,746, of which 31,886 died. That is the 
total of casualties of the Fifth Army and the 15th Army 
Group. What the number of casualties on the side of 
the Nazis and Fascists were, and what the number of 
casualties were among the caine population are not 
therein included. Salerno, the Rapido River, Anzio, 
Cassino, the Apennines names that evoke tragic 
memories for many who served on the Italian front. 
General Clark has been accused of recklessly wasting 
lives in some of these actions. His account of these 
actions vindicates him completely, without for a minute 
trying to evade the fact that many men were sacrificed 
in order to attain the over-all victory which culminated 
in the unconditional surrender of Germany on May 7, 
1945, 


selfless 


are 


Not all of the book is concerned with the Italian cam- 
paign. About one-fifth of the book, the first seven 
chapters, tell of General Clark’s part in the planning 


Clark 
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for mobilization from June, 1940 to July, 1942, and, 
his part in the planning for the North African j, 
vasion in November, 1942. He undertook the hy 
ardous submarine trip to arrange for the neutrality ap; 
co-operation of the French troops in North Afrig 
which were, at that time, still subject to the commané 
of the Vichy government. He explains clearly ay 
effectively, which is to say convincingly, his reasons fy 
dealing with the dubious Admiral Darlan. Those re, 
can be summed up in one word, “expediency 
There was no other one man who could command th 
various French forces in North Africa at that time 
General Giraud was not universally popular with th; 
French officers in North Africa, even though he hg 
rather sensationally, from a German pris 
- was rescued by submi arine from the so uthert 1 coas 


sons 


escaped, 


French no tt co apenitio n with the » Allied invasion 


There are many reasons why I consider this book jm 
portant for the average American to read. Gener 
Clark has stated very well - fairly, as had to k 


done, the work of the British, French, Polish, Brazilis, 
and other nationalities who were part, and necessar 
and effective part, of the Italian campaign. Too man 
Americans in the United States even of those wh 
served in the armies during the war, tend to forget thz 
Britain was fighting the war for two full years, agains 
peaasapeetger arily heavy odds, before we 
men to assist. Rommel’s pounding of the British troop: 
in North Africa was costly; there were the losses, heavy 
to bear, in the disastrous collapse of Allied 
before the superior strength of German armor and ai 


1 
odegan to Sen 


Strength 


power in Northern France and Belgium in May and 
June of 1940. Thousands of British soldiers had be 
lost in the Singapore area. Proportionately to the 


population of the British Isles before the war, the los 
of British manpower during the war was almost fata 


And the losses continued, in Africa, in Sicily, in 
Salerno, at Anzio... as well as in the final invasion 
Normandy and the Pas de Calais. 


Some Statistics are to the point: ((a 
one week of fighting at Salerno, 


In approximate 
the British X Corp 


iiwaks 31 killed, 1,915 wounded, and 1,561 missing 
as against the American losses of 225 killed, 853 
wounded and 589 missing; (b) for a six week perio 


during the drive against the Winter Line set up by th 
Germans north of the Rapido-Garigliano rivers, ¢ 


Fifth Army casualties were 8,841 Americans, 3.1% 
British, 3,305 French, and 586 Italians (who had joine 
the Allied forces after the Italian capitulation). | 

is latter engagement, the American forces were fer 
more numerous than those of the British. The Britis 
as any one who served in England during the war years 
knows, were dangerously near the end of their mar 


power before the invasion of France on June 6, 1944 
The Anzio beachhead was intended, 
rupt German supply and communication lines sout 
of Rome and north of the Gustav Line which was cer 
tered around Cassino, but distract German 
power from the planned invasion of Southern Franc 
and the imminent invasion of Northern France. 

was, from the “ene commined as a risky busines 
but it was put through as a “calculated risk” 
worth taking for the over-all strategic effect. Cc ystly 2 


it was, it succeeded in engaging some of the hest of thé 
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German divisions, drawing strength away from the 
Fastern front as well as from the occupation forces in 
France. 
General Clark says flatly that he opposed the bombing 
of t the Benedictine Monastery of Monte Cassino from 
the beginning, not merely on the ground that it was an 
historic and religious shrine, but also because the enemy 
would gain more in propaganda and could make better 
yse of the rubble than they could of the building if it 
were left intact. Furthermore, it was not the only or 
even the best observation point, supposing that it was 
being used as such. But there was no convincing evi- 
dence to the General that it was being made use of by 
the Nazis; and later evidence and investigations proved 
that it had not been used. It was, therefore, a tragically 
unnecessary bit of destruction, costly to the Allies not 
only in the bad propaganda but also in waste of thou- 
sands of tons of aerial bombs and artillery shells; a 
mistake which General Clark lays to New Zealand 
General Freyberg’s insistence and obstinacy. 
There are several other pertient comments made by 
General Clark in this account, from a high level, of 
the Mediterranean campaigns. It was a great mistake, 
a tragic blunder, to divert strength to the invasion of 
Southern France instead of striking through the Bal- 
kans, with the then offered co-operation of Marshal 
Tito. This was a political mistake, one which our 
planners in Washington w ere more responsible for than 
the British or the French. “Not alone in my opinion, 
but in the opinion of a number of experts who were 
close to the problem, . . . (this) was one of the out- 
standing political mistakes of the war.” How great a 
mistake it was, the whole course of events since 1945 
have proved conclusively. And if ever it is possible 
to find the complete truth of the entire war in the East, 
|, for one, am of the opinion that we shall find Russian 
claims that the best and greatest number of German 
divisions were engaged by them from the stand at 
Stalingrad until the rout of the retreat across Hungary 
were grossly exaggerated. The invasion of North 
Africa was the turning point of the war in the East 
as well as in the West; and the Allied armies proved 
that they could have swept through Southern Europe 
to the Danube, the Moldau. They did, in fact, reach 
those objectives before the Russians, and had to with- 
draw because of political prearrangements which 
were, I think, based on too ready acceptance of the 
Russian estimate of the forces they faced. How dif- 
ferent the present would be had it not been for the 
arrangements or agreements made at Yalta and 
Teheran. But these were on the political level, not 
the military. 


The book is illustrated with several photographs, a 
number of maps and an index. 


R. F. Grady, S.J., 


University of Scranton 
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Gable, Sister Mariella, O.S.B., Editor 
Many-Colored Fleece 
Sheed & Ward. 1950. 336p. $3.50. 


With this, her third anthology, Sister Mariella con- 
tinues to serve the causes of the short story form and 
the new-making of a Catholic literature in her un- 


Gable — Sullivan 
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rivalled way. Her anthologies, and Many-Colored 
Fleece preeminently among them, present excellent 


reading in such quantities that even the most avid 
reader of the form and the most devoted of magazine 
readers will be bound to find something new to him. 
And even stories one has met before become new by 
virtue of the editor’s skillful and penetrating commen- 
tary and the setting she provides for them. 

| 


Each of her books, of course, is part of a program, one 
whose extent and profound application can only now 
be appreciated. “Never since the popular development 
fiction, about two centuries ago, have we had 

a climate so fav as we have now for the develop- 
ment of Catholic fiction,” she The aim of Sister 
Mariella’s anthologies has always been (and in the 
present volume her intention is most sharply marked) 
to steer Catholic readers—and writers—from the peri- 
pheral use of Catholicism as a kind of “local color” 
of Catholic writing: “a fiction of spiritual 
As herself admits, ‘“God-smitten” 


of prose 
1] 
Orabdie 


writes. 


1 
to tne co re 


affirmation” she 


stories are still a rarity, but more and more they are 
being written. At least three stories in Many-Colored 
Fleece—one by Graham Greene, another by Paul Hor- 


estingly enough) one by Steinbeck— 
come very close to the heart of the matter. Outstand- 
also are stories by Brendan Gill, Richard Sullivan, 
and Sean O’Faolain. There is an excellent balance be- 
tween scenes of clerical and lay life, between the evok- 
ing of Catholic backgrounds and childhood memories, 
and the projection of the problems of modern life. It 
should be added that Sister Mariella’s “program” calls 
upon readers to eate the fiction of the future by 
creating the antes peel which it must come”. An 
excellent book, this, for the mature reader; one or two 
stories in it would preclude general recommendation. 
Riley Hughes, 

Georgetown University, 


Washington, D. C. 
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Sullivan, Richard The Fresh and Open Sky 
Holt. Dec. 4, 1950. 210p. $3.00. 


In a Catholic monthly not so long ago, a young critic- 
novelist pointed out that although our Catholic nov- 
elists—the American ones—may receive warm praise in 
Catholic critical journals, they do not have the wide 
reading public to which their talents and stature entitle 
them. As Francis Bacon once put it, honors might 
mend one’s prospects but they do not fill one’s barns. 
The example cited by the exasperated critic, that of a 
writer with four novels to his credit, may well have 
been Richard Sullivan. Surely with the publication of 
his fifth book, a collection of short stories, Richard 
Sullivan should begin to come into his own. 


Although he has not identified himself with Catholic 
subject matter as have, in their differing ways, J. F. 
Powers and Harry Sylvester, Richard Sullivan has been 
writing, steadily and from a Catholic mind and fine 
Catholic sensibilities, of the human condition. Except 
in one or two short stories, inexplicably missing from 
this collection, Mr. Sullivan has not availed himself of 
the, shall we say, sensational possibilities of Catholic 
material, so expertly used by Mr. Powers, so unevenly 
exploited by Mr. Sylvester. He has chosen to write 
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obliquely in his novels (and even more so in the stories 
of The Fresh and Open Sky) of an American scene 
itself touched by Catholicism only indirectly. Perhaps 
for this reason, and because his art is a quiet one which 
does not call attention to itself, Mr. Sullivan has, one 
feels, been somewhat neglected. Yet if we are to have, 
or are soon to experience, a kind of American Catholic 
“revival”, we cannot afford to ignore the novels and 
stories of this significant writer. 


“Maybe,” one of the characters in this book reflects, 
“anxiety went with mankind.” Ours, of course, as 
Auden has told us, is the anxiety. It is this 
anxiety—here the common conditions of being young, 
of falling into misunderstandings with those one loves, 
of constantly experiencing the inexpressible—which 
forms the background of these stories) When the 
anxiety is resolved, as sometimes happens here, the 
resolution is likely to be a fleeting and intangible one. 
Often it is no more than “feeling dimly the whole, 
long, intimate continuity” between one’s past and 


present. 


age of 


The arena for these stories is one of feeling rather than 
action. What happens when two acquaintances sepa- 
rated since boyhood meet one another in a bar provides 
the action of one story. In another, a small child 
separated from her parents at a public beach; what 
almost happens, but does not, is the story there. One 
story, “Dream of Drums”, originally published in 
Columbia in 1939, is a masterpiece in its quiet shading 
of the emotions of mothers who have sent their sons 
to the wars of our time. In all of them the effect is 
achieved through quiet undertones. Occasionally the 
tranquil note is a trifle overdone, as in the title story, 
which lacks impact for this reader at least. The Fresh 
and Open Sky is an excellent book with which to begin 
one’s reading of Richard Sullivan, a book whose appeal 
is limited to the adult reader only because of a dis- 
armingly simple style which nonetheless serves as a 
vehicle of complex feeling and observation. 

Riley Hughes, 


Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 


* * * 
van Vogt, A. E. The House That Stood Still 
Greenberg. Oct. 10, 1950. 210p. $2.50. 


The wedding of science fiction fantasy to the detective 
story is not entirely a new literary technique. But to 
merge them in such a way that the good points of both 
are retained is a difficult task and one only partially 
achieved in the present story. 

As a rising young lawyer in charge of a wealthy estate 
Allison Stephens is confronted with two murders, a 
mysterious heir, a seemingly minor cult and a beautiful 
girl in danger. As he delves into the case he finds that 
Mistra Lanett is a member of a band of immortals and 
that the heir, Arthur Tannehill, is not really an heir 
but the disguised uncle who had been thought to be 
dead. In Tannehill’s name the group owned a mys- 
terious house of pre-Tolter origin which conferred im- 
mortality on those who knew how to its power. 
There is an internal struggle for control taking place 
within the group, the situation being complicated by 
tomic warfare by an earth country known 


use 
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only as Lorillia. Allison is tossed about by varioy 
members of this band of supermen but eventually di 
covers the secret of the Grand House, a robot frop 
outer space whose ship is imprisoned within the cella. 
A series of clever maneuvers, partially guided by tek. 
pathic aid from the robot enables Allison to unmag 
the plotters. He is accepted into the group, given jn. 
mortality and Mistra as his wife. Inclusion | of illic 
and somewhat suggestive sexual matters renders th; 
book suitable only for adult readers. 


* * * 


To Love and To Hong 


Loring, Emilie 
Little, Brown. Nov. 294p. $2.75. 

Emilie Loring’s breathlessly adolescent romances cop. 
tinue to roll from the assembly shop with the patterng 
efficiency of cookies cut from the same mold. 
having the consistency and endurance of a strawberm 
torte are her particular metier, always spotlighted }y 
delectable heroines who remain—until the last clinch 
pig-headedly unimpressed by their scrupulously gallap; 
leading men. 


20, 1950. 


Storie 


Such, again, is the case of Cindy (short for Cinderella 
Clinton, Maine oil heiress and the proxy bride of Ken 
niston Stewart, son of her father’s business partner, 
Having tolerated three years of the unorthdox marriag 
to protect Clinton’s investments, Cindy — Open 
annulment proceedings against the haabend she has 
never met. 


Enter suave, desirable Colonel Bill Damon at the pro 
pitious moment, bearing Stewart’s power of attorney, 
While attracted to the ex-Air Corps officer, Cindy 
obstinately refuses to admit that he is Prince Charming 
However, their friendly enemy relationship is fore 
ordained to blossom into love after hurdling such 
obstacles as a seductive blonde divorcee, Cindy’s per 
sonal stag line, and a federal hunt for jewel thieves 
A standard cops and robbers chase provides impetus 
for the happily-ever-after ending. 


To Love and To Honor should be popular with the 
bobby sox brigade, and, in fact, prove a frothy stimulan 
for any reader whose literary taste has not yet out 
grown knee pants. 


Lois, Slade, 
Dubuque, lowa 
* * 
Ryan, John Julian Beyond Freedom 
Sheed & Ward. Dec. 8, 1950. 193p. $3.00. 


In the title of this book there is no clue that it is, in 
fact, a critique of Catholic Higher Education with 
accent on constructive rather than destructive dissatis 
faction with the status quo. Readers of the author’ 
earlier work, The Idea of a Catholic College, will be 
fully prepared for the idealistic philosophy which 
underlies the present book. 

Here, however, the author comes down nearer to earth. 
In a general way he outlines a program to put in t0 
practice his philosophy of Catholic higher education 
Throughout he emphasizes “Christian practicality”, but 
nowhere is this term described or defined. 

program presented and from the-more-than twenty 
courses actually suggested (p. 156-159), this “practt 
cality” would seem to be quite impractical. However 
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one might entertain the pious wish that some Catholic 
college (someone ought to do something constructive) 
would engage the author as its chief administrator and 
give him carte blanche to put his proposed program into 
operation. In due time an account of this experiment 
ought to make a very interesting companion volume for 
its two predecessors which deal with the theory. 


The author makes a very good point in suggesting the 
“case-system” of instruction as a method for both the 
practical application of knowledge and the integration 
of various disciplines (p. 161-162). He is forthright 
and eloquent in his statement on the “Christian Teach- 
ing of Science” (p. 183-190). Catholic teachers of 
sience can find food for thought in this brief chapter 
which, curiously enough, is relegated to an appendix 
although it seems more appropriate to the main text 
than does “a general exposition of how and why con- 
cupiscence and irascibility prove destructive of morale” 


(p. 119-125). 


Let it not be thought that this reviewer is not fully in 
sympathy with the author’s thesis: that Catholic col- 
lees are not Catholic enough; that they have been 
tainted with secularism and that they ought to become 
more courageously Catholic. I suspect, however, that 
most administrators in Catholic higher education would 
not wish to place their institutions out of this world 
entirely. Possibly they will agree with the reviewer in 
believing that Professor Ryan has written a challenging 
book which ought to serve as an antidote to secularism 
and provide a stimulus to increased emphasis on the 
Catholic in higher education. But it is doubted that 
he has presented a realizable or even a desirable blue- 
print for Catholic Higher Education. 


Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A.., 
Augustinian College, 


Washington 17, D. C. 


* * * 


Laughter Incorporated 
191ip. $1.50. 


Cerf, Bennett 
Garden City. Nov. 18, 1950. 


Laughter Incorporated is not to be branded as bankrupt 
humor. Dealing wholesale in jokes, anecdotes and 
puns, it manages to keep up a pretty fair standard. To 
instance a quote: “According to a folk legend down 
Oklahoma way, one native son who had crossed the 
river Styx had sufficient gumption to say to the Devil, 
‘Your memory isn’t so hot. There’s an old Indian on 
a reservation in Oklahoma who’s got you skinned a 
mile’. The Devil accepted the challenge and said that 
he’d give the audacious spirit his soul back if he could 
prove that he was right. The Devil journeyed to earth 
and confronted the Indian. ‘Do you like eggs?’ he 
asked. The Indian said, ‘Yes, I do.’ The Devil then 
disappeared for thirty years, after which he suddenly 
approached the Indian again, waved his hand in greet- 


ing, and said, ‘How?’ The Indian answered, ‘Fried’.” 


The author has attempted to tie items together by em- 
ploying the association of ideas; every story is supposed 
to suggest the one that follows. Sceptics, he tells us, 
will have to take the will for the deed. Indeed, I will, 
Mr. Cerf. But imagine meeting the man who has 
grasped this psychological connection and leads off 
with Item #1! 


Cerf — Index 
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A minor percentage of the stories in Laughter Incor- 
porated can be labeled as off color, but will not prove 
suggestive to adult readers. 


Ruth Moore’s Candlemas Boy was prematurely 
reviewed in our November 15 issue. The pub- 


lication of this book by Morrow, originally 


scheduled for November 15, has been post- 
poned to early next year in view of the fact 
that it has been chosen by the Literary Guild 
as a reserve selection for Spring 1951. 


INDEX TO THIS VOLUME 
Note: After the reference to page and date there is 
given a numerical symbol ‘indicating the moral classi- 
fication of the book. These are the groups to which 
the symbols refer: 
I. Suitable for General Reading. 
Il. Suitable for Adults Only Because of: 
a. Content and Style Too Advanced for 
Adolescents. 
b. Immoral Language or Incidents Which 
Do Not Invalidate the Book as a Whole. 
III. Unsuitable for General Reading But Permis- 
sible for Discriminating Adults. 
IV. Not Recommended to Any Class of Reader. 
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1950. 

Gernsback, H. Ralph 124C 41+, p. 110. 
1950. I 

Gerson, N. Savage Gentlemen, p. 67. July 15, 1950. 
IIa 

Gheon, H. Saint Anne and the Gouty Rector and 
Other Plays, p. 45. June 1, 1950. I 

Gheorghiu, C. The Twenty-fifth Hour, p. 135. 
15, 1950. IIa 

Gibbs, P. Thine Enemy, p. 162. 

Gilbert, V. Virginia Reel, p. 66. 

Gilbreth, F. Belles on Their Toes, p. 102. 
1950. I 

Gilby, T. Phoenix and Turtle, p. 45. June 1, 1950. IIa 

Gill, B. The Trouble of One House, p. 116. Oct. 15, 
1950. Ill 

Gipson, F. The Home Place, p. 109. Oct. 1, 1950. I 

Greene, G. The Third Man, p. 15. Apr. 15, 1950. Ila 

Gordon, A. Reprisal, p. 87. Sept. 1, 1950. Ila 

Gorman, H. The Breast of the Dove, p. 13. Apr. 15, 
1950. Ilb 

Greenberg, M. 
1950. I 

Guareschi, G. The Little World of Don Camillo, p. 
78. Aug. 15, 1950. I 

Gunther, J. Roosevelt in Retrospect, p. 52. 
1950. Ila 

Hahn, E. Purple Passage, p. 133. Nov. 1, 1950. III 

Hale, G. One Big Family, p. 81. Aug. 15, 1950. IIb 

Hale, N. The Sign of Jonah p. 142. Nov. 15, 1950. 
IV 

Halecki, O. The Limits and Divisions of European 
History, p. 29. May 1, 1950. Ila 

Hall, J. The Far Lands, p. 136. Nov. 15, 1950. IIb 

Harlow, A. The Serene Cincinnatians, p. 141. Nov. 
15, 1950. I 

Hart, J. The Popular Book, p. 148. Nov. 15, 1950. I 

Harris, C. Street of Knives, p. 100. Sept. 15, 1950. IIb 

Hatch, P. Don’t Shoot the Bill Collector, p. 109. Oct. 
1, 1950. I 

Hawkins, D. The Essentials of Theism, p. 20. 
15, 1950. I 

Hemingway, E. Across the River and Into the Trees, 
p. 101. Oct. 1, 1950. IIb 

Henriques, R. Too Little Love, p. 49. June 15, 1950. 
Ila 

Heyer, G. The Grand Sophy, p. 143. Nov. 15, 1950. I 

Heyerdahl, T. Kon-Tiki, p. 93. Sept. 15, 1950. I 

Hobson, L. The Other Father, p. 33. May 15, 1950. 
Il 

Hodgins, E. Blandings’ Way, p. 114. Oct. 15, 1950. IIb 

Hokinson, H. The Ladies, God Bless ’Em!, p. 163. 
Dec. 1, 1950. I 

Howe, H.. The Circle of the Day, p. 39. June 1, 1950. 
Ila 

Howley, Frank. Berlin Command, p. 31. May 1, 1950. 
IIa 

Hubbard, L. Dianetics, p. 111. Oct. 1, 1950. IV 

Hubbard, M. Murder Takes the Veil, p. 105. Oct. 1, 
1950. I 

Hughes, L. 
1950. IIb 

Hunt, M. 
1950. I 


Oct. 1, 


Nov. 
Dec. 1, 1950. I 


July 15, 1950. Ila 
rt, 1. 


Ocr. i, 


Men Against the Stars, p. 109. 


June 15, 


Apr. 


Simple Speaks His Mind, p. 27. May 1, 


St. Patrick’s Summer, p. 124. Oct. 15, 


Index 


Hyde, D. 

Jennings, J. 
IIb 

Johnson, G. Incredible Tale, p. 49. 

Johnson, M. Crime on the Labor Front, p. 167. 
15, 1950. Ila 

Jordan, M. Miracle in Brittany, p. 147. 
1950. Ila 

Kane, Hartnett. 
1950. I 

Kennedy, L. The Sunlit Field, p. 75. 
IIb 

Kennedy, M. The Feast, p. 4. Apr. 1, 1950. Ila 

Keller, J. One Moment Please!, p. 162. Dec. 1, 1950. I 

Kelley, F. MacArthur: Man of Action, p. 161. Dec. 
1, 1950. I 

Kersh, G. The Thousand Deaths of Mr. 
Sept. 1, 1950. IV 

Keyes, F. Joy Street, p. 152. Dec. 1, 1950. I 

Keyes, F. The Cost of a Best Seller, p. 123. 
1950. I 

Kimbrough, E. The Innocents from Indiana, p. 132. 
Nov. 1, 1950. I 

Kirkbride, R. Still the Heart Sings, p. 41. 
1950. IV 

Knight, B. 
1950. Ila 

Knox, R. Enthusiasm, p. 160. Dec. 1, 

Kravchenko, V. I Chose Justice, p. 51. 
Ila 


I Believed, p. 155. Dec. 1, 1950. Ila 
The Pepper Tree, p. 166. Dec. 15, 1950. 


June 15, 1950. IIa 
Dec. 


Nov. 15, 
Dec. 1, 


Pathway to the Stars, p. 153. 


Aug. 1, 1950. 


Small, p. 89. 


Oct, 15, 


June 1, 


Not by Any Single Man, p. 40. June 1, 
1950. Ila 
June 15, 1950. 


LaFarge, J. No Postponement, p. 68. July 15, 1950. I 
Lampart, F. Mink on Weekdays, p. 42. June 1, 1950. 


Ila 
Oct. 1, 


Lattimore, O. 
1950. II 

Lattimore, O. Pivot of Asia, p. 56. July 1, 1950. Ila 

Leahy, W. I Was There, p. 14. Apr. 15, 1950. IIa 

Lewis, L. Captain Sam Grant, p. 71. Aug. 1, 1950. I 

Lin Yutang. On the Wisdom of America, p. 65. July 
15, 1950. IV 

Loew, J. Mission to the Poorest, p. 121. 
1950. I 

Long, M. 
III 

Loring, E. To Love and To Honor, p. 170. Dec. 15, 
1950. I 

Lowenthal, M. The Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
p. 151. Dec. 1, 1950. IV 

Lund, R. Hour of Glory, p. 159. Dec. 1, 1950. 


Macaulay, R. The World My Wilderness, p. 
Nov. 15, 1950. IIa 

McCrosson, V. The New Renaissance of the Spirit, p. 
12. Apr. 1, 1950. Ila 

MacDonald, B. Anybody Can Do Anything, p. 88. 
Sept. L, 1950. I 

Mackenzie, C. Tight Little Island, p. 139. 
1950. I 

MacLean, F. Escape to Adventure, p. 35. 
1950. Ila 

Manning, E. Bavarian Story, p. 74. Aug. 1, 1950. IIb 

Marotta, G. San Gennaro Never Says No, p. 62. July 
1, 1950. I 

Marquand, J. Haven’s End, p. 152. Dec. 1, 1950. I 

Marshall, E. The Infinite Woman, p. 139. Nov. 15, 
1950. IV 


Ordeal by Slander, p. 108. 


Oct. 35, 
Nov. 1, 1950. 


Louisville Saturday, p. 129. 


Nov. 15 


May 15, 
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Martin, B. Miracle at Carville, p. 140. Nov. 15, 1950. I 

Mason, F. Valley Forge: December 24, 1777, p. 163. 
Dec. 1, 1950. I 

Mauriac, F. Proust’s Way, p. 16. Apr. 15, 1950. IIa 

Meadows, D. Tudor Underground, p. 78. Aug. 15, 
1950. I 

Menendez, J. 
1950. I 

eo - What Are These Wounds?, p. 6. Apr. 1, 
1950. 

= . The Story of Ernie Pyle, p. 96. Sept. 15, 
1950. 

—— A. A Table Near the Band, p. 74. Aug. 1, 
1950. I 

Millikan, R. The Autobiography of Robert A. Mil- 
likan, p. 63. July 15, 1950. IIb 

Minocci, H. Protocol and the Peabodies, p. 88. Sept. 
1, 1950. I 

Moody, R. Little Britches, p. 110. Oct. 1, 1950. I 

Moore, R. Candlemas Bay, p. 136. Nov. 15, 1950. IIb 

Moss, W. Ill Met by Moonlight, p. 107. Oct. 1, 1950. 
Ila 

Mowrer, E. Challenge and Decision, p. 161. Dec. 1, 
1950. Ila 

Murphy, E. The Song of the Cave, p. 79. Aug. 15, 
1950. I 

Musmanno, M. Ten Days to Die, p. 59. July 1, 1950. 


Ila 


Nathon, R. That Married Look, p. 97. Sept. 15, 1950. 


Ila 
Nowinson, M. 


Nov. 1, 1950. 


The Way of Divine Love, p. 30. May 1, 


The Legacy of Gabriel Martel, p. 131. 
Ila 


O’Brien, J. Where I Found Christ, p. 89. Sept. 1, 
1950. I 

O'Flaherty, L. Two Lovely Beasts, p. 72. Aug. 1, 
1950. Ila 

Oliver, R. Why War Came to Korea, p. 120. Oct. 15, 


1950. I 

Orme, A. Comes the Comrade, p. 41. June 1, 1950. 
Ila 

Oursler, F. Modern Parables, p. 100. Sept. 15, 1950. 
IIb 

Oursler, F. Why I Know There Is A God, p. 98. 
Sept. 15, 1950. I 

Patterson, H. Scottsboro Boy, p. 50. June 15, 1950. 
IIb 

Paul, E. Springtime in Paris, p. 104. Oct. 1, 1950. Ila 

Peattie, D. A Cup of Sky, p. 74. Aug. 1, 1950. I 

Perelman, S. The Swiss Family Perelman, p. 160. Dec. 
1, 1950. I 

Petersen, H. The Covered Bridge, p. 142. Nov. 15, 
1950. IIa 

Pichon, C. The Vatican and Its Role in World Af- 
fairs, p. 127. Nov. 1, 1950. I 

Pollock, A. Don Gaucho, p. 70. July 15, 1950. IIb 

Power, C. The Encounter, p. 58. July 1, 1950. IIa 

Prat, F. Jesus Christ, His Life, His Teaching and His 
Work, p. 165. Dec. 15, 1950. I 

Prescott, H. Friar Felix at Large, p. 28. May 1, 1950 I 


Rees, Gilbert. I Seek A City, p. 98. Sept. 15, 1950. IIa 
Reeves, G. A Man from South Dakota, p. 42. June 1, 


1950. I 
Rich, L. My Neck of the Woods, p. 130. Nov. 1, 


1950. I 


Index 








Best SELLER; 





Richter, C. The Town, p. 23. May 1, 1950. Ila 
Rinehart, M. Episode of the Wandering Knife, p. 92 
Sept. 1, 1950. Ila 
Ritner, A. The Green Bough, p. 14. Apr. 15, 1950, I 
Roark, G. Rainbow in the Royals, p. 156. Dee, | 
1950. IIb 
Robinson, H. The Cardinal, p. 1. Apr. 1, 1950. Ik 
Romanowski, H. The Unholy Three, p. 16. Apr. 15 
1950. I : 
Ryan, J. Beyond Freedom, p. 170. Dec. 15, 1950. Ik 















Sarton, G. Introduction to the History of Science, D. 
46. June 1, 1950. Ila 

Schenk, W. Reginald Pole—Cardinal of England, p, 
43. June 1, 1950. I 

Schoenberg, A. Style and Idea, p. 61. July 1, 1950, | 

Schoonover, L. The Gentle Infidel, p. 7. Apr. | 
1950. IIb 

=e B. The Disenchanted, p. 126. Nov. 1, 1950. 

— M. Sleep Till Noon, p. 37. May 15, 1950 

Schoor, G. The Story of Joe DiMaggio, p. 66. July 15, 
1950. I 

Seghers, A. The Dead Stay Young, p. 82. 


















Aug. 15, 






1950. IIb 
Sellery, G. The Renaissance: Its Nature and Origins 
p. 73. Aug. 1, 1950. Ila 





Shapiro, L. Torch for a Dark Journey, p. 103. Oct. |, 
1950. IIb 

Sheed, F. The Mary Book, p. 122. 

Sheen, F. Lift Up Your Heart, p. 132. 
IIa 

Shute, N. The Legacy, p. 48. June 15, 1950. IIa 

Sidney, W. The Good Tidings, p. 61. July 1, 1950, 


IIb 
Simpson, J. Ladder to the Sky, p. 25. May 1, 1950. | 
Sinclair, U. Another Pamela, p. 61. July 1, 1950. II 
Sinevirsky, N. Smersh, p. 158. Dec. 1, 1950. Ila 
Slaughter, F. The Stubborn Heart, p. 60. July 1, 
1950. IIb 
Smith, G. Trajectory and Other Poems, p. 111. Oct. 






Oct. 15, 1950. | 
Nov. 1, 1950, 















1, 1950. III 
Smith, H. People Named Smith, p. 164. Dec. |, 
1950. I 





Standen, A. Science Is a Sacred Cow, p. 29. May |, 
1950. I 

Standish, R. Follow the Seventh Man, p. 94. Sept. 15, 
1950. Ila 

Steele, M. Debby, p. 9. Apr. 1, 1950. III 

Steele, W. Diamond Wedding, p. 106. Oct. 1, 1950. 
IIb 

Stegner, W. The Preacher and the Slave, p. 95. Sept. 















15, 1950. IV 
Steinbeck, J. Burning Bright, p. 157. Dec. 1, 1950. 
IIa 






Stewart, G. The Year of the Oath, p. 131. Nov. |, 
1950. Ila 

Stewart, H. Pascal’s Pensées, p. 122. Oct. 15, 1950. Ill 

Stinetorf, L. White Witch Doctor, p. 72. Aug. |, 
1950. Ila 

Stover, H. Men in Buckskin, p. 90. Sept. 1, 1950. IIb 

Stuart, J. Hie to the Hunter, p. 24. May 1, 1950. I 

Sullivan, R. The Fresh and Open Sky, p. 169. Dec. 
15, 1950. Ila 

Suremelian, L. 98.6, p. 90. Sept. 1, 1950. Ila 
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DECEMBER 15, 1950 


Swanstrom, E. Pilgrims of the Night, p. 99. Sept. 15, 
1950. 

Sylvester, H. A Golden Girl, p. 37. May 15, 1950. IIb 

Tasaki, H. Long the Imperial Way, p. 98. Sept. 15, 
1950. IIb i 

Taylor, R. Professor Fodorski, p. 108. Oct. 1, 1950. Ila 

Thomas, L., Jr. Out of This World, p. 166. Dec. 15, 
1950. 

Thompson, F. Minor Poets, p. 19. Apr. 15, 1950. I 

Thurber, J. The Thirteen Clocks, p. 155. Dec. 1, 
1950. 

Thurburn, R. The Wilderness is Yours, p. 81. 
15, 1950. I 

Tillery, C. Red Bone Woman, p. 38. May 15, 1950. 
Ila 

Tilsley, F. Champion Road, p. 113. Oct. 15, 1950. IIb 

Trese, Leo. Vessel of Clay, p. 19. Apr. 15, 1950. I 

Unruh, F. The Saint, p. 119. Oct. 15, 1950. Ila 

Vaczek, L. River and Empty Sea, p. 94. Sept. 15, 
1950. Ila 

Van Every, D. Bridal Journey, p. 16. Apr. 15, 1950. 
IIb 

van Vogt, A. The House That Stood Still, p. 170. 
Dec. 15, 1950. IIb 

Van Zeller, H. We Live With Our Eyes Open, p. 12. 
Apr. 1, 1950. I 

Velikovsky, I. Worlds in Collision, p. 83. Aug. 15, 
1950. IV 

Vidal, G. Dark Green, Bright Red, p. 129. No. 1, 
1950. Ill 


Aug. 


Wagner, C. Harvard, Four Centuries and Freedom, p. 
Waltari, M. The Adventurer, p. 125. Nov. 1, 1950. 
Waugh, E. Helena, p. 128. Nov. 1, 1950. I 

Wescott, J. The Hepburn, p. 6. Apr. 1, 1950. IIb 
White, A. Lost Traveller, p. 25. 


146. Nov. 15, 1950. Ila 
Walker, T. Rise Up and Walk, p. 79. Aug. 15, 1950. I 
IIb 
Walz, J. The Bizarre Sisters, p. 68. July 15, 1950. IIb 
Warren, R. World Enough and Time, p. 55. July 1, 
1950. IIb 
Weston, C. The World Is A Bridge, p. 6. Apr. 1, 
1950. IIb 
May 1, 1950. I 
White, L. Magnus the Magnificent, p. 43. June 1, 
1950. IV 


Index 
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Wickenden, D. The Dry Season, p. 116. Oct. 15, 
1950. Ila 

Wilder, R. Wait for Tomorrow, p. 28. May 1, 1950. 
IIb 

Williams, B. Owen Glen, p. 85. Sept. 1, 1950. I 

Williams, C. Shadows of Ecstasy, p. 115. Oct. 15, 
1950. Ila 

Williams, T. The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone, p. 108. 
Oct. 1, 1950. IV 

Winsor, K. Star Money, p. 14. Apr. 15, 1950. IV 

Woodbury, G. The Story of a Stanley Steamer, p. 107. 
Oct. 1, 1950. I 

Yates, E. Guardian Heart, p. 144. Nov. 15, 1950. I 

Yerby, F. Floodtide, p. 86. Sept. 1, 1950. IV 

Yorke, S. The Widow, p. 149. Nov. 15, 1950. III 

Zacharias, E. Behind Closed Doors, p. 82. Aug. 15, 
1950. Ila 


Christmas Gift Suggestion 


Parents, teachers, priests, nuns, friends, relatives, 
anyone who is interested in reading or who must 
direct the reading activities of others will appre- 
ciate a subscription to 


BEST SELLERS 
The Semi-Monthly Book Review Service 


A year’s subscription at $2.50 ($3.00 canadian 
and Foreign) will bring entertainment and valu- 
able comment on modern books to the recipient 
throughout the year. Timely, thorough and com- 
petent reviews of modern books shortly after 
publication will bring valuable information to all 
who wish to know what is being published today. 
At your request we will send a Christmas card 
directly to the recipient of your gift. 


BEST SELLERS 
University of Scranton 
Scranton 3, Pa. 





THE INDEX TO CATHOLIC PAMPHLETS 
IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


From the review in the May, 1949, issue of the American Ecclesiastical Review: 


Index to Catholic Pamphlets in the English Language (June, 1946-November, 1948). 
By Eugene Paul Willging. Washington, D. C., 1948. Pp. 80. $1.25. 


“This is the third supplement, or fourth volume, of a very useful Catholic reference tool. 
The present Index, as the title suggests, has enlarged its scope to cover not only American Cath- 
olic pamphlets, but also the many outstanding titles from England, Ireland, Canada, and Australia. 
Historical data on the Catholic Truth Society of London and Dublin and the Catholic Social 
Guild of Oxford add interest and usefulness, and serve as an introduction to the listing of their 
publications. A directory of publishers and calendar of feasts to suggest displays will especially 
interest pamphlet rack-tenders. Each title is briefly described as to content and scope, carefully 
classified and indexed. 

“Sales figures . . . indicate a distribution of approximately thirteen million American Cath- 
olic pamphlets annually. There is no longer any question about the value of these little book- 
lets. They are written for the man in the street, they capitalize on a brief attention span, they 
reach people who would not listen to a sermon or read a book on the subject, they are eye- 
catching and inexpensive. There is the right pamphlet for the right person. This Index and 
its predecessors are the keys that unlock a great storehouse of literature in philosophy and psy- 
chology, the Bible, the Church and Science, Church History, Canon Law, Eastern Churches, 
Catholic Action, Dogma, Moral, Christology, Mariology, Apologetics, Liturgy, the Sacraments, 
Ascetics, the Commandments, Vocations, Education, Biography, Catholic Literature and Bibli- 
ography and Juveniles. The pastor should have all four* volumes of the Index. The third 
volume has a practical chapter on the pamphlet library and easy methods of cataloging and classi- 
fying it. Priest will find in a well-organized pamphlet collection a most useful and adaptable 
assistant—to make the first contact with a prospective convert, to supplement his instruction, to 
stimulate the lukewarm, they serve as textbooks for study groups, confraternities and convert 
clubs, to help religion teachers, to arouse and direct vocations, and to answer the many ques- 
tions that are brought to the rectory door. The Index is a guide both for the selection and the 
servicing of titles.” 

James J. KorTENDICK, S.S. 
*v. 1 is now out of print. (Theological College, Washington, D. C.) 


Volume One (1937). Indexes 1,500 titles. 128p. Out of print. 

Volume Two (1942). Indexes 1,233 titles, 96p. $1.00. 

Volume Three (1946). Indexes 730 titles and includes a history of current pamphlet publish- 
ing and a guide to methods of maintenance of a pamphlet file. 107p. $1.25. 

Volume Four (1948). Indexes 860 titles. Historical survey of English and Irish Catholic pam- 
phlet publishing. 96p. $1.25. 


Special price for the three volume set (v. 2-4) $3.00. Postpaid when remittance accompanies 


order. 


Order from: 


EUGENE P. WILLGING 
513 WEBSTER STREET. N. W. WASHINGTON 11. D. C. 
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